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lt's Not Camping That's on Trial; 
lt's Camp |_eadership 






By 
William Gould Vinal 


“Save me from meetings that go on and on 
While children squirm and wiggle in their chairs, 
Till men snore fitfully and women yawn, 


As orators harangue—and no one cares.” 
—Robert Wilkins 


AMP Directors have always been bedevilled 
( by a multitude of problems. Today, more than 
ever, Camp Directors are facing a supreme 
challenge. Millions of young men on Guadalcanal, in 
Northern Africa, in training camps wherever they 
have been sent, are proving the claims of camping. 
WAACS and WAVES profited by camping too. 
Young campers left on the home front are anxious to 
do their part. We camp directors, more than any 
other group of educators, are in a favorable position 
for providing the environment that will determine 
the future quality of these children. It’s camp leader- 
ship that’s on the spot. We can’t kid these youngsters 
with extravagant booklets. We can’t half-heartedly 
attack the problem. This is camping’s greatest oppor- 
tunity. Camps must deliver! The whistle has blown! 
The Camp Director Needs a New Dictionary. 
Perhaps he isn’t acquainted with the USES (United 
States Employment Service) where he may get farm 
jobs for his campers. Perhaps the USES in his dis- 
trict, just now, are concerned with year round workers 
and not with seasonal work. Perhaps he has never 
cooperated with the 4H County Extension leader who 
can help him organize a poultry club. He may 
(wrongly) take it for granted that the War Man 
Power Commission, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the Forest Fire Fighters Corps, the Public Safety 
Committee, and the Airplane Spotting Stations do 
not need his camp. He can’t spend all his time going 
to committee meetings. A conference can be a partial 
clearing house of information. The Camping Maga- 
zine can publish the latest findings. An institute can 
help train leaders. Even so, much remains for the 
busy camp director himself. It may be for example, 
that in his situation he not only is justified but it is 
an obligation to defer the closing of camp for fruit 
picking. This summer the camp director not only 
has to organize but he has to organize to do a specific 
job. That job is to meet War Emergency needs. It’s 
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not his camp that’s on trial. It’s leadership in his 
camp. 


There 1s Great Confusion About Camp Victory Gar- 
dens. 


Victory Gardens like a munitions factory require 
man power and tools. Gardening is a wonderful 
antidote to hysteria and nerves screwed tight. We 
must not repeat the mistakes of 1917. Some say that 
the School Garden Army, in the first world war, des- 
troyed more seed and fertilizer than the value of the 
food actually produced. We need nitrates for amu- 
nition. It would be ill-advised to ask industrial 
workers to plant a vegetable garden in every back 
yard. Soil excavated to make cellars is poor soil. 
There is grave suspicion about our encouraging folks 
to garden who know practically nothing about it. It 
is no use to plant crops that will be left unharvested. 
If a policy is issued for community or commercial 
gardens it does not mean home or camp gardens. 
In “Martin Chuzzleivit” the deaf cousin felt perfectly 
competent to discuss the settlement of an estate be- 
cause she did not know anything about it. We must 
mobilize our garden thinking, before spring. Time 
is short. There is no law against freedom of thought 
or expression. The best antidote for confusion is in- 
formation. When the Camp Land Army returns next 
fall they will have a better understanding of the 
issues involved in winning the war and the peace. 


Farmers are in a Muddle Too. 


Many farmers feel lost and disgusted. Dairy cows 
are being slaughtered for lack of farm help. Farmers 
do not know how much they are going to plant. 
Seeds from Europe have been cut off. Some 2,000,000 
men have been drained from the farm labor supply. 
Farmers do not know what to expect in the way of 
labor from the Farm Security Agency. Many are not 
acquainted with the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. They do not know how much of this or that is 
needed or which is essential. Draft boards interpret 
regulations differently. Blame the Nazi’s. Blame the 
war. Blame the government. However, you will 
have only yourself to blame if you do not use your 
common sense in lining up your camp staff. 
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Food for Freedom is a Mighty Weapon. 


Next to the military in importance comes food. It 
can determine the outcome of the war. Armed forces 
cannot function without food. Lend-lease food is 
being shipped to our allies. In this Land of Plenty 
there is a food shortage. It has now become evident 
that there can be no stock pile. We will scrape the 
bottom of the barrel for the duration. Every camper 
can understand these statements. He also knows that 
home-grown and canned fruit and vegetables will not 
be rationed. These are facts that a six-year old can 
savez. To raise crops means work. He understands 
that too. Every camper should be taught his responst- 
bility, each according to his capacity and age-level. 
It doesn’t take a genius to organize or to utilize boy 
power or girl power. The way they gather papers and 
scrap is testimony. The way high school boys shov- 
eled snow was also revealing. It was good for the 
boys too. Let’s harness camper power for producing 
food. Next fall campers who have produced food 
for freedom will understand better the Food Stamp 
Plan; the .Lease-Lend program, the labor problem, 
and what is meant by a total war. 

Camping is Not Merely a “Good Time” 

This summer, more than ever, camping “just for 
fun” cannot be. Neither can activities be department- 
alized. Work produces a greater supply of vegetables 
and fruits, for better foods, for better health, for 
better physical fitness, for better fighters, for morale, 
for a well-balanced satisfying life. Health is not 
something for a ten o’clock schedule followed by 
morale at eleven o'clock. It is probably true that there 
will be regular meals. However, a drink of milk in 
mid-morning for a young farm worker is not a bad 
idea either. If he is a city boy who never did a stroke 
of work it will take a real leader to condition his 
patriotism, interest, morale, and zeal in hoeing corn. 
There are miracles in the cornfield if the leader knows 
about them. Many of our nation’s leaders got a 
spiritual lift between the handles of a plow. They 
weren't playing at soldiers either. 

Camping at its Best Always Was the School of Hard 
Knocks. ! 
Campers, like Eskimos, learn to adapt themselves 

in the open without taking a formal course in science. 

An Eskimo can survive winter with greater comfort 

than the book scientist. The snow wall, like mineral 

wool, is a poor conductor of heat and keeps the cold 

wind out of the igloo. Blocks of clear ice serve as a 

window. In the same way the camper learns to hike 

by stars, to baffle the wind and waves by canoe, and 
to make a shelter that resists the storm. Campers, 
now in the service, attest to the value of this early 

wilderness training. Tomorrow's campers are in a 

strategic position to render service. They are ready 

and willing. 
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Camps and Junior Democracies. 


Democracy is not something for the tenth year 
level or for ten A.M. It must run through life and 
through the day. It has to be lived. We are fighting 
for that privilege. Camps, even with small children, 
are largely self-governing. Children when given a 
chance, make rules and regulations based on what is 
necessary. From the idea that little children should 
be seen and not heard we hail the accomplishment 
that they should be both seen and heard. With the 
right of free speech they head toward collective living. 
On the first day of camps say to the camp tots: ‘What 
can we do to help our democracy—our country” and 
see what they would like to do for the welfare of 
our Nation. Every camper has a contribution to make. 
Children do not inherit the basic qualities of democ- 
tracy. Each generation has to acquire them through 
experience. This experience is the kind of training 
that camps are particularly suited to give. Camp 
directors dealing with children must realize that 
"What they will be, they are now becoming”’. 


Camps Can Easily Inherit the Community-Centered 

View point. 

Within the memory of most directors the ear mark 
of becoming cultured was to learn classical languages 
and pure mathematics. The subject centered curricu- 
lum carried over into camp with 15 minutes for set- 
ting up drill, an hour for hand craft and an hour for 
baseball. In the old regime tasks were prescribed. In 
military times we must guard against returning to 
regimentation. Following the subject-worship period 
came the child-centered program. He could select 
activities. He could ask questions. He could cooper- 
ate with his camp mates in building a boat. He could 
even create. We now suddenly find ourselves with 
the problem of getting youth ready from a patriotic 
viewpoint. Today it must be in terms of service. In 
its best form it is community service, for in serving 
the ccmmunity the camper is serving himself. He is 
a part of a united front to save the democracy we have 
won through the ages. It is proving valuable for his 
mental and nervous health as well as general stability. 
It has already been seen that campers can apply 
themselves diligently and happily to such tasks. 


Camps are Places of Skills Instead of ‘Learnings’. 


The modern objective of education we have just 
seen, is to equip the individual with ability, skills, and 
self-reliance rather than the power of memorizing 
and reciting. The acquiring of farm skills, which may 
later become hobbies, is, therefore, in line with the 
latest thought. To produce things for the advantage 
of all is a kind of thinking that must continue after 
the roar of tanks have stopped. Cooperating on a 
farm, instead of competition, may make it easier to 
become broadminded enough for world federation. 
We must begin now to invest for future security. 











One-lick Forest Fire Fighting. 

For some seventy-five years the Land Grant Col- 
leges have been improving the sciences of farm and 
home. Skills and techniques have been developed 
that are not only practically unknown to the urbanite 
but that are even strange to the specialized farmer. 
Many of the discoveries relate to camps. Take the 
one-lick method of fighting forest fires for example: 
Most camps are located in forests. The loss of the 
forest might mean the closing of the camp. A Forest 
Fire Fighting Corps, in these days of sabotage, is a 
necessity. The leader shows where the fire line 
should be. He is followed by 4 to 5 fighters with 
axes who, with one motion clear the fire line. Then 
comes a crew with another tool making a one-lick 
motion. On this method the fire line is made fast 
and efficient. Camp Directors have been asking for 
a training school where leaders may be given these 
new outdoor skills. Their prayers are going to be 
answered. Is it any more unreasonable for workers on 
the home front to be trained than for workers on the 
military or industrial front? 


Neighborhood Mobile Land Army. 


Since many camps are by nature a forest product 
they will not be able to have a food garden. Such 
camps can well have on call a mobile land army. If 
the neighborhood has small fruit farms, poultry 
plants, onions, and asparagus gardens there could be 
mobile skill units. Perhaps the day’s order would be 
4 for spraying, 2 for sorting eggs, 12 for weeding 
onions, 6 for bunching asparagus, and 10 for prun- 
ing. This would mean 5 leaders and 29 youngsters 
selected according to their skills. The next day’s order 
might be considerably different, such as thinning 
apples and transplanting lettuce. The leader must 
know these skills as well as the technique of leader- 
ship. If the leader can equip himself with a dozen 
farm skills he is better off than though he only had 
one or two. Instead of leaders with skills in tennis, 
and baseball let’s have leaders with skills in farm 
work and wilderness survival. 

Migratory Camps. 

A camp is not necessarily a unit that has to stay put. 
Suppose that a camp unit or scout patrol invests in a 
potato planter, a mowing machine, a 2-plow tractor, 
or a portable cord-wood sawing machine. The unit 
could move with the season or even move from farm 
to farm in the same neighborhood. This would re- 
quire an over-all view of geographical regions (not 
political). Migratory Camps will need equipment 
such as a field kitchen and tents. They should also 
have a cook. They will be too tired to cook when 
they get home at night. All of this means leadership. 
The leader for a migratory unit will have to have 
skills for farm jobs, skills for camping, and skills for 
dealing with new situations each day. He is not only 
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an agriculturist but a psychologist, sanitary engineer, 
recreationist, educationist, and parson, all in one. 


Staying the Ugly Process of Wartime Delinquency. 
Juvenile delinquency in wartime is a well known 
fact. It has been ascribed to many factors: (1) The 
absence from the home of the father and mother. 
Before the end of 1943 there will be 6 million women 
in war industries. (2) Sudden affluence. (3) Poor 
housing. (4) Increased truancy. (5) Proximity of 
military camps. (6) The gang spirit of adventure. 
(7) Industrial migrations. (8) Inadequate recrea- 
tional facilities. These are not new problems. They 
are old problems accentuated. Camps can play an 


extremely important part in assisting youth to make 


satisfactory adjustments. Fortunately there has been 
a large body of knowledge built up to enable us to 
deal with problems of human behavior. It is more 
necessary than ever to become acquainted with what 
is known. One means of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency is the day camp. To have a day camp in every 
neighborhood has become as necessary as fire war- 
dens. The day camp mother and her staff would 
surely need as much training as the fire warden, and 
surely has just as lively a job. It’s too hot a job for 
any old leader to handle. 
Wages are Hot Stuff Too 

Eighteen year olds can get more money in a factory. 
However, outdoor work will be better for youth. It 
will take good salesmanship to sell the idea of harder 
work for less pay. There will also be a wide range in 
pay such as 5-15 cents per bushel for picking apples. 
This may depend on the geographical location, on the 
height of trees, on care required in handling and many 
other factors. Youth must be paid wages that will 
not lower the present wages. When a youth gets 
muscled-up—i.e. after the first three weeks, he will 
be worth more. Wages must be geared to age, 
strength, and ability. How to handle a youth who ts 
suddenly a fiancier also brings on its problems. It will 
take a leader with understanding to engineer youth 
through the vicissitudes of farming. 


Recreation on the Farm Front 


The city boy who brought along his golf sticks 
didn’t make a very good first-impression on the far- 
mer. That doesn’t mean that the city boy on a farm 
should not have recreation. Hoeing potatoes relieves 
tension but it’s not recreation. He will get it one way 
or another. If he is sent exploring for recreation he 
may not get the orthodox brand. Instead he is getting 
habits in honky tonks, juke joints, and taverns. 
Thirty boys have been asked for by a broccoli-farmer. 
He has his own ideas on how the work should be 
done. He has no understanding of boys. The recre- 
ation of these boys could be wreck-reation of the 


broccoli. It could also be wreck-reation of the boys. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A Cooperative Victory Carden 
for Short Term Camps 


the camping program conducted at Camp 

Moodna of the Grand Street Settlement was the 
practical projects to aid National defense and the 
war effort, outstanding of which was the Cooperative 
Project, which grew out of the planning and main- 
tenance of the Camp Victory Garden. 

In the late spring at a general meeting of all the 
applicants registered for camp, programing and 
specific projects to aid the war effort were discussed. 
Mentioned, quite naturally that evening, was victory 
gardening to produce “Food for Freedom.” 

Out of this initial meeting and discussion grew a 
Moodna Victory Garden Club, consisting of boys and 
girls 13 to 16 years of age, who were all registered 
for camp and interested in working in a Victory 
Garden during their two-week stay at Camp. 

During the months of May and June, the Garden- 
ing Club met regularly at the Settlement with the 
gardening counselor and discussed and studied all 
about gardening, scientific planting, crop cultivation, 
fertilization, insect control, rotation of crop, and most 
important of all (to the group at that time) was the 
selection of the kinds of vegetation that were to be 
planted. 

But since the children were booked for Camp at 
different two-week periods, they decided to set up 
a Correspondence Exchange Committee to keep one 
another informed with the progress of the Victory 
Garden at Camp. 

However, since the first group of campers was not 
scheduled to come to camp until the 26th of June, 
which was somewhat too late for tilling the soil and 
planting, a week-end trip was arranged for several 
of the Victory Garden Club campers. With the help 
of the caretaker, who lives at an adjoining farm, the 
ground was ploughed and tilled and all preliminary 
arrangements prior to planting were completed. 

When the first trip of children arrived at camp on 
the 26th of June, the gardeners could hardly wait to 
get their clothes unpacked—so eager were they to 
embark upon their Victory Garden project. 

The first few mornings at camp the gardeners were 
busy with the gardening counselors planting rows of 
seeds and erecting sign-posts marking the contents of 
each seeded row. The sign-posts were made by 
shellacking the package containers of the seeds and 
‘hen nailing them to the posts erected in correspond- 


AST summer one of the memorable features of 
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By 
Monte Melamed 


ing rows nearby. The names of the campers were 
also painted on the posts with water colors and then 
shellacked for protection against the rain and dew. 

During the afternoons the gardeners spent most 
of their time resting their tired backs and writing 
home to their less fortunate garden-mates in New 
York who were coming to camp on the following 
trips. 

There were fifteen garden plots 12 feet by 20 feet, 
and each camper was given the choice of planting 6 
out of 10 vegetables as well as the full responsibility 
for the caring of the plot. Some of the vegetables 
planted were: yellow bantam corn, string beans, 
potatoes, cucumbers, radishes, turnips, carrots, and 
cabbage. 

During their two-week stay at camp, the gardeners 
kept constant watch over their garden patches— 
watering them, plucking the weeds, and waiting 
hopefully for the seeds to sprout. In their spare time 
some of the campers decided to make a log book at — 
arts and crafts and keep a chronological account and 
diary of their garden patches. Others attended the 
painting workshop and made water color paintings 
and crayon sketches visualizing the garden in full 
blossom. Some others drew blueprints of their gar- 
den patches and sent annotated copies to their garden 
club friends at the Settlement in New York. Complete 
blueprints were also sent by those campers who were 
scheduled to leave, to the second group of garden 
club campers who were delegated to take charge of 
the respective garden patches upon their arrival at 
camp during the second trip. The second trip of 
Garden Club members on the other hand, likewise 
pledged themselves to keep their fellow gardeners 
well informed through correspondence, photographs, 
compositions and exchange of experiences. 

The gardeners in New York also served as the re- 
search department for the gardeners at camp by writ- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture for bulletins, 
by visiting libraries for technical information and 
gardening suggestions, and in general by supplying 

(Continued on page 22) 









Loaned by Life Camps, Inc. 
ON THE TRAIL 


ment there have been leading educators who 

hailed it as a great advance in educational 
method. President Eliot of Harvard described organ- 
ized camping as ‘‘the most significant contribution to 
education that America has given the world”. Plans 
for the future of American education as set forth by 
important policy-making groups such as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the American Youth 
Commission call for camping as an integral part of 
Public education. 

What is the basis for this belief in camping as an 
educational method? Is there any evidence to indicate 
that children learn better or faster in a camp situation 
than in the traditional school room? How do modern 
psychologists appraise camping in light of their grow- 
ing knowledge of human behavior? These are ques- 
tions that every person interested in camping should 
consider seriously. 

John Dewey, who is responsible for many of the 
theories underlying modern education, has long ad- 
vocated learning through actual experience. Writing 
at a time when there was little scientific evidence to 
bolster his views, Dewey pleaded for an educational 
program that would bring youngsters into contact 


F ine the very beginning of the camping move- 
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with reality. It has only been within recent years 
that psychologists through painstaking and careful 
research have been able to examine the validity of 
Dewey's claims and it is in this area of psychological 
findings that camp leaders can find much to bolster 
their faith in the camping method properly used. 

Those who have worked with youth in camps are 
usually impressed with the alacrity and eagerness with 
which they attack problems in the outdoors and the 
never-ending stream of learning situations that camp 
life uncovers. However, the fact that those who be- 
lieve in camping have fe/¢ that it was a superior meth- 
od of teaching the younger generation has not proved 
the matter beyond a reasonable doubt. Furthermore, 
there has been no systematic attempt to assemble the 
findings of modern psychology and interpret them in 
light of camping methods. Such a survey would take 
many months and cover more ground than can be en- 
compassed in this brief report. It will be profitable, 
however, to review some of the more important trends 
in modern educational psychology and apply them to 
the camping method. 


Learning the meaning of things 


A surprising amount of time in the educational 
life of the child is devoted to the process of learning 
the meaning of words or concepts. For much of this 
process the schools have and still continue to rely 
upon the written or spoken word. In order to learn 
the meaning of a word like ‘‘conservation” a child 
reads about it in a book and listens to the teacher 
describe it, then tries to answer questions in words 
to the satisfaction of the teacher. If he can repeat the 
right phrases he gets a good mark on his test and is 
considered an apt pupil . . . but does he know what 
“conservation” really means? The _ psychologists 
who have made extensive studies of how children 
learn say vo. 
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It is now known on the basis of countless experi- 
ments and the study of child concepts at various age 
levels that it is practically impossible to convey to a 
child exact or adequate meanings in many areas ex- 
cept by actual experience. Indeed, the psychologists 
who have studied the matter say that even if you talk 
yourself blue in the face it is quite impossible to carry 
meaning to a child, but rather the child must develop 
it himself out of his own experience. Of course, he 
can be aided in his learning process by skillful adults 
who can help him to see relationships or who can at 
the right moment instruct him in points he otherwise 
would miss. 

However, right here is where the real rub comes in 
the teaching process. In many cases teachers them- 
selves have concepts that are either entirely wrong or 
on a purely verbal level. Far too many teachers try 
to pass on concepts to their pupils which they them- 
selves have failed to substantiate by anything besides 
vague book-learning. An example will help to make 
this point clear. 

Last spring a group of 32 undergraduates from five 
different teachers colleges were taking a _ ten-day 
course in camping education. Some of them had 
never before slept outdoors and were doing so for 
the first time. Every day they were having some new 
experience about which they had read or heard by 
word-or-mouth, but now they were seeing, feeling 
and tasting reality. 
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On one field trip they came upon a large ant hill. 
The leader stopped to make some observations about 
ants then pointing to a nearby twig he asked if anyone 
knew what he saw there. Ants were crawling up and 
down the twig stopping occasionally to “‘feel’’ small 
white spots that looked like minature sea shells stuck 
upside down on the twig. Everyone of the 32 saw the 
twig and not one knew what it was. Yet when asked 
if they ever studied about how ants cultivated aphids 
as cows for the secretions they gave off, every student 
there held up his hand. They all could have answered 
correctly a question such as “Do ants cultivate other 
insects for their own use much as humans use cows?”’ 
... but not one of them would have recognized the 
real thing if an eager pupil had brought a twig full 
of aphids and placed it right under his nose. 

Thus in the classroom there are apt to be several 
hurdles to real, precise learning. Teachers with 
Shallow verbal concepts trying to convey word mean- 
ings to youngsters can never take the place of first- 
hand experience. This implies, of course, that besides 
being good for youngsters camping experience would 
help make better teachers. On the basis of recent 
surveys there is reason to suspect that many teachers 
are woefully lacking in first-hand experience as a 
background for their teaching. Nearly one third of 
300 teachers in training answered on a recent ques- 
tionnaire that they thought the average chicken laid 
ten eggs or more a week; more than one half of them 
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had never preserved or helped preserve food and two- 
thirds said they had never walked more than ten miles 
at one time in their lives. 

There are no data to support this assumption but 
it is reasonable to suppose that those who are in po- 
sitions of leadership in a typical camp are likely to 
have a richer experience background than the average 
teacher simply because the camp director must look 
for these things in hiring a staff. If this is true, then 
youngsters should get better educational experiences 
in camp than in school if the camp is administered in 
such a way as to utilize these opportunities. 


Educators have recognized the need for first-hand 
experience in the learning processes of pupils. In 
the lower grades, for example, teachers who know 
their psychology make certain that as they teach they 
bring to the child actual experience as a background 
for the words he uses. Field trips, demonstrations, 
activities are the vehicles employed to do this. But 
the teacher faces all kinds of obstacles in the process 
because the school building and regulations concern- 
ing it are so often designed to shut the child away 
from life in order to make it easy for the teacher to 
pursue book-learning and the use of words without 
being interrupted by things outside. In camp, how- 
ever, the child can be and usually is in contact with 
the very things about which he reads and talks. The 
camp program can be run in such a way as to make 
every hour meaningful to the child by actual expert- 
ences. Furthermore these experiences can be utilized 
by skillful adults to further enrich the life of the child 
so that future reading and discussion will have a back- 
ground of real meaning. 


Notice that we said the camp can be the source of 
real experiences. Those who are interested in giving 
camping it’s just place as an educational institution 
must not fall into the error of believing that there is 
something mystical and magical about camp sur- 
roundings that cause children to learn more and 
better and faster regardless of the type of adminis- 
tration. There has been a tendency in the past on the 
part of camping enthusiasts to assume that fresh air, 
exercise and sunshine were natural forces that simply 
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lifted the child into a state of sweetness and light and 
that all a camp needed to do was to bring these two 
—the child and the natural forces—together. 

Let us make no mistake about it, camping has tre- 
mendous educational posszbilities, but these possibili- 
ties must be carefully cultivated by intelligent leader- 
ship before they bear fruit. The most careful students 
of modern psychology do not agree with those who 
believe that good education requires that we turn the 
child loose to follow his own inclinations and de- 
sires without any adult help. In fact, their studies 
show that in this kind of a situation children never 
learn the best or most economical way possible and 
are quite apt to learn the wrong things as well as the 
right. Guidance and leadership are just as necessary 
in camp, and perhaps more necessary than in the class- 
room because of the tremendous number of possibili- 
ties that will go unused unless they are carefully 
exploited. 

Those who study educational psychology in college 
these days read passages like the following in their 
texts: 

“Throughout our entire discussion on the nature 
of meaning and the development of understanding, 
we have constantly emphasized the importance of ex- 
tending, enriching, and deepening the individual’s 
experience. How can the school accomplish this pur- 
pose? 

“One of the first steps should be to exploit the 
local environment, to the fullest possible extent. 
Nature study, general science, biology, and physical 
science are usually too bookish as they are now 
taught. The woods, streams, rocks, farm lands, and 
natural phenomena of all kinds are laboratories as 
essential as the formal laboratory and classroom . .”’* 

Thus there is a distinct trend, based upon careful 
experiment and study, toward more realism in the 
teaching of American youth. There is now ample 
psychological evidence to justify the faith in a proper- 
ly administered camping program as a place to teach 
real meanings to children. 





* Gates, Arthur I., Jersild, Arthur T., McConnell, T. R. and 
Challman, Robert C., Educational Psychology, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, page 443. 


The word of the hills is my understanding 
And the tale of the rivers my uplifting; 
When I look at the stars I know sacrifice, 


When I lie down upon the earth I breathe strength 
And in a tree beats the heart of my delight. 


~ In the naked grass I find simplicity. 
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Why, then, should I go where the void of cities 
Lies like a dead meadow where the fire has passed? 
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“Flice’’, Mainstreet and Morale 


Gues t F i dito rial 
By 
Mary N orthway 


expected it would be a hard trip, for it was 

through wilderness in which few people had 
travelled. We knew there would be three mile por- 
tages and two mile portages and no shelter or sources 
of supply. But, we decided to go, in spite of these 
difficulties, for at the end was a particularly beautt- 
ful lake which we wanted to explore. 

The trip was harder than we had expected. The 
first day we had a seventeen mile paddle and en- 
countered a continual stiff, adverse wind. Then it 
became cold and began to rain. In the late afternoon 
we left the lakes and entered a slow quiet river. We 
were a tired crew. As we stopped to rest for a few 
minutes before paddling the last two miles, some of 
us wondered why we had ever come, some of us pic- 
tured steak and onions and wished we had them 
before us, some had backs that were pretty sore and 
all of us knew that rain was settling in. On the 
river bank were some old shacks, one of the campers 
on sighting them said, “Look, look some “hice”, 
some “‘hice.”” On asking what she meant we learned, 
“if the plural of mouse is mice and the plural of louse 
is lice, according to the authorized canoe trip diction- 
ary the plural of house is hice.” —Not a very amusing 
statement perhaps, but we laughed. 


We laughed again that night when pitching our 
tents around a dilapidated old cabin and eating our 
dinner on its watery veranda someone said ‘‘Hice of 
this kind are few and far between” and someone 
added ‘thank goodness.” We laughed again when 
half way across the three mile portage we discovered 
a group of abandoned hice, and we chortled once 
more at the end of the trip to find on the other side 
of the wilderness some very grand hice which were 
our destination. 

Three mile portages are long especially when they 
are slippery and swampy from rain, and they go up 
hill—and they always do. As we inspected the map 
pefore setting forth on one of these, someone said, 
three miles, why that’s like walking up Main Street 
from 10th to 65th Avenue. Imagine doing that with 
a canoe on your head.” So the portage was trans- 


AST summer we went on a canoe trip. We 
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formed into Main Street. We set out from down 
town, we stopped at 25th Avenue and while we 
rested we purchased exotic new wardrobes at a large 
department store; we stopped at 50th for a divine 
ice cream soda, and when we reached 65th we went 
to the most exclusive Parisian restaurant for the most 
glamourous of lunches. Silly wasn’t it? but it really 
was a pretty hard portage. 

Hice, Main Street and Morale how are they re- 
lated? Psychologists tell us that “morale is high 
when a job is tackled determinedly, persisted in 
courageously and carried through against obstacles.” 
There were plenty of obstacles including the unex- 
pected ones of cold, rain and overgrown portages. 
There were packs that were heavy, and although it’s 
easy to pick up the biggest pack determinedly, to 
carry it over three miles and then put it down gently 
at the end, that takes courage. Hice and Main Street 
made us laugh; they made us remember we were not 
just nine individuals each cold and dampish, but a 
group of good companions who together in the wil- 
derness could create mirth and the warmth of friendly 
understanding. These little silly, human things were 
subtle links that held us as a unity, and a group that 
is united cannot be defeated. 

Camping itself is at present taking a “tough” trip. 
There are obstacles against us as we try to maintain 
good camping. There are priorities and transporta- 
tion, and the draft and rules and regulations and a 
thousand other difficulties confronting each of us. 
Many of the obstacles are unforseen like the three 
days of rain—some are just bad luck—like the ad- 
verse wind. It is rather grim and sometimes rather 
frightening. It is now we need among us the unex- 
pected voice that will say ‘Look, the hice.” It is now 
we need to lighten the uphill pull by saying “We're 
certainly surprising Main Street.’ It is now we need 
to realize we are not individuals, nor individual 
camps nor even individual types of camps, each 
tackling tremendous obstacles alone, but a group of 
campers together mastering the wilderness, overcom- 
ing obstacles and getting through to our destination. 
Morale cannot be created artifically, neither by slo- 
gans, nor flags nor by fiery speeches; it is born from 
that sense of good companionship that is created 
through mutual cooperation in a common task and 
mutual delight from common achievement; it comes 
from that feeling of mutual understanding that rises 
in meeting adversity not only with courage but with 
merriment. It comes from the common twinkle in the 
eyes when “Hice” and the “Main Street” are men- 
tioned. 











HEN one looks hard at the “social facts” 
W we the corresponding ‘“‘camping objec- 

tives” and “program to achieve objectives”’ 
(p. 7—American Camping Magazine—December, 
1942) he sees many of his cherished ideals stated ad- 
mirably but is forced to admit they are hard to achieve 
simultaneously. One expects that many camps will 
follow much of the program but not without losing 
the first objective of camping—living a way of life. 
Only very skillful leaders have been able to lead 
groups to do work through play. Camping must con- 
tinue to be uncoerced. It must be a zestful experience 
in the art of living if the camping objectives are 
achieved. 

The practice of the art of living should, however, 
never be in a vacuum and too many camps have been 
so unrelated to life that for all practical purposes they 
were vacuums. Able leaders should be challenged 
by the opportunities which the demands of war offer 
them—the very real need of operating camps as par- 
tially self-sufficient and producing units of society. 

While war is a grim and serious business, camps 
“going to war” must be quite the contrary. More 
than ever and just because of the very seriousness of 
our nation’s situation there should be a zest to camp- 
ing. Perhaps the theme is now something like this: 
“It's fun to live independently of the conveniences 
and all the ‘fixin’s’; it’s thrilling to learn new ways, 
to eat new foods; it’s great to build our strength, to 
feel fit; we are proud to be citizen-soldiers working 
for our country”’. 

We know we live in a stuffy world of overdone 
care. It has spoiled most of us and our children so 
that we have been robbed of the joy of living by our 
own energy and ingenuity. Water comes from taps, 
fuel from tanks and trucks, food from bags, cartons, 
and bottles; clean clothes from the laundry package. 
We are dependent and helpless. We are entirely too 
parasitic and we lose most of the elemental joy of 
feeling we can really care for ourselves. 

The first objective of a people in the kind of a war 
we are now in is for every person to do as much as 
he can toward the care of himself so as to draw as 
little as possible on the time and energy of others, 
especially those closest to the fronts. Some camps 
have been organized before the war on a partially 
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self-operating basis, some even to the extent of doing 
without a cook in camp. This has been particularly 
true in pioneer camping with boys and girls 14 and 
over, though the principle has been applied to other- 
wise regularly organized camps. 

This summer presents the strongest challenge ever 
put before camp directors. Transportation, rationing, 
wage and hour regulations and taxes are not our only 
problems. How to satisfy the needs of our children 
and young people who want so earnestly to do their 
part for the war will test our own understanding of 
how democratic living is really done and tax our in- 
genuity and imagination to the utmost on how we and 
our charges can serve our country practically. 

Campers can make many useful articles during the 
summer. Suggestions may well be garnered from oc- 
cupational therapists or other hospital workers and 
from Junior Red Cross directors on things to be made 
or kits to be prepared which will help in the care of 
crippled or sick children or older persons to relieve 
the load on nurses. In looking over a recent issue of 
a Junior Red Cross publication we counted 18 difter- 
ent articles children could make in camp. School 
teachers, librarians, clergymen, settlement house 
workers, park and forestry experts may be solicited 
for ideas for the camp workshops. 

It may be advisable for campers to try to gather a 
huge wood supply to help heat some of the camp if 
it is listed for evacuation purposes. Likewise they 
might weather proof some of the buildings in part 
by walling in the foundations which are often quite 
open and a seasonal fire hazard. 

One of the worthy objectives of every camp direc- 
tor should be to get campers interested in some new 
hobbies which will serve as means of self entertain- 
ment at home after the camp season closes. Camps 
can help parents and children by encouraging chil- 
dren who have learned at camp the care of their own 
beds, rooms and clothes, to plan to do the same at 
home and enlist the parents’ cooperation in helping 
the children carry out their good resolutions. 

Boys and girls about 12 and older can get much 
pleasure and experience which may prove useful from 
playing at some of the skills of a soldier, such as 
stalking, camouflaging, utilizing nature’s herbs, fruits 
and roots for food and roughing it by cooking and 
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camping out. Learning these skills under the trying 
conditions of rainy weather will be a satisfaction to 
the more adventurous. All too few young people, 
even after Boy or Girl Scout experience know how to 
collect suitable fuel and build successfully in a short 
time a hardy, glowing fire. Still fewer can do much 
more by way of cooking than boil eggs or “roast” 
hot dogs. If time is allowed for teaching these skills 
they will be learned quite as aptly by our campers, as 
are other activities written into the time schedule. 

This year let campers prepare for “Opening Day” 
themselves. We can set a day, perhaps 10 days from 
the time they arrive at camp, as their official opening 
date. These days will be spent repairing, painting 
and putting up screens, repairing and oiling hinges, 
locks and fasteners; cleaning and painting boats aand 
docks; setting new glass in broken windows; repair- 
ing and painting benches, tables, incinerators, and 
even painting the garbage cans and waste paper 
baskets. Hundreds of hours of manpower have gone 
into these jobs in other years when, as a matter of 
fact, children delight in doing this work, especially 
if the leaders are all working along with them and 
enjoying it. The campers will work like Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs getting camp in ship-shape 
order for the gala “opening”. To top it off there 
should then be some special treat and ceremony to 
make it very “official”. 

The released manpower (or womanpower) of the 
employed staff can be available this year for adding 
rows to the camp garden or for other work instead 
of being spent getting camp ready for the campers 
(except for the first and necessary cleaning). Garden 
work has for the most part to be done before the 
campers arrive. It will be the extra acres this year 
which will help us win the war—and the peace. 

It would be impossible to estimate how many 
hundreds of bushels of fine berries have gone to waste 
around many camps other years because we were too 
busy having a “good time” to make the necessary fuss 
and bother involved in getting off ‘‘berrying’”’. But 
this can be just as much fun as any camp activity. It 
can be a Victory Hunt, a new Treasure Hunt. Every 
camper will make his container from a smooth edged 
tin can with two holes punched at the top for a cord 
to be fastened to his or her belt. This leaves both 
hands free. All will wear dungarees and long sleeved 
shirts. If there is danger of poison ivy sponge Ferric 
Chloride solution on hands and face as a good per- 
ventative. They will organize in squads, take lunches 
and make it a real picnic. If the best leaders and di- 
rectors too, we hope, go it is sure to be one of the 
most popular trips in camp. 

All camp directors will be taking on more women 
assistants this year. Many times a mother with talent 
and skills will have a teen age son or daughter trained 
or gifted in some special skill. Often they work as a 
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team and can be invaluable members of a camp 
group, especially in dramatics, puppet-making and 
puppet shows, art, airplane modeling, astronomy, 
music or out door life. At any rate we must look for 
some of our helpers, in these special skills, from 
among the 14 to 17 year age group. For every two 
or three of these younger helpers one should have a 
mature leader a/so, if only for the planning, super- 
vising and carrying through of these projects—even 
though the adult knows little of the actual “skill” 
involved. 


As a matter of fact, this year no boy or girl in the 
14-17 age group should be considered a regular 
camper. They should all think of themselves and be 
considered by the group as leaders, trainees, helpers, 
junior counselors, or what you will, but definitely 
they must have jobs. If we expect it of them they will 
work to keep in the leader group. The camps which 
are set up just for this age group must make the most 
complete switch-over to a new approach to camping 
—helping with farming, forest clearing, poultry rais- 
ing or care of live stock, pre-flight training, child care 
training and so on. 


These camps which have younger campers also can 
easily and happily work this ‘teen age group into 
places of helpfulness and responsibility. The older 
boys and girls must this year work for others, self- 
suffiency no longer being enough. We will be doing 
them great harm if we make a self-centered or even 
self-sufficient summer possible. Their friends who 
have worked at some essential task will not forgive 
them their wasted summer—and they themselves in 
later years would be our severest critics for not giving 
them an opportunity to become an essential part of 
their nation at war. 

The degree to which camps are more than delecta- 
ble summer hotels for children will be some measure 
of the extent to which they attain the camping ideals 


‘so well stated by the Washington group under the 


title “Camping Objectives”. Fully mobilized camps 
will make a very real contribution to the nation at 
war by taking their place as lively functioning demo- 
cratic groups. Only this “Democracy at Work” type 
camp can be justified in these times—as a minimum 
requirement. For the younger campers membership 
alone in such a group can be quite sufficient, but the 
older campers will have to do all these further things 
to satisfy them, their parents, ourselves, and our com- 
munity. More of the ‘‘social facts’’ must be consid- 
ered. They must participate in the nation’s war effort. 

We have a rare opportunity to help our youth 
achieve a real sense of pride in being members of a 
democratically free country. They can earn their 
rights to the heritage into which by chance they were 
born. 





TACK, PACK AND AWAY WE GO 


PACK trip on horseback can be a truly great 
adventure for a girl, An adventure which 
builds poise and character. Responsible for 

her mount, her tack and herself, she experiences a 
feeling of self sufficiency and capability. 

She carries on her mount her personal pack, a can- 
vass saddle bag tied securely on the back of the 
saddle. Into this saddle bag go a comb, a small bar 
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What to Wear, What to 
Take on a ack Triya 
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of soap, a small jar of sun lotion, a toothbrush, a pair 
of socks and tennis shoes. These are wrapped in a 
towel in order to avoid a jangling sound that would 
frighten her horse. On top of this personal pack are 
tied a rain coat or slicker and a warm sweater. 

Beside the personal pack the girl must carry the 
feed for her horse equally balanced in a gunny sack 
and tied on the front of the saddle. 

There are other necessary articles which are carried 
by different girls in the group. Several girls must car- 
ry “real matches” in a waterproof container. Others 
will be responsible for small flash-lights and a couple 
of hunting knives. Fishing tackle for the angler and 
small flat cameras for the candid-camera expert are 
very valuable articles for the trip. 

The leader of the group should have a first-aid-kit, 
a knife with a leather punch and thongs for any nec- 
essary repair on tack or back saddles, and a flit gun. 
Alas for any band of mosquitoes attempting to make 
a nightly invasion on the camp. They are quickly re- 
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pulsed by fly spray on the horses and mosquito lotion 
on the campers. 

The most able members of the trip should be put in 
charge of the patient old pack horses, for they are im- 
portant figures during the trip since they carry the 
- food and the bed rolls. Were they to decide suddenly 
to return home the campers would surely be in a 
plight. Fortunately they are faithful to their duty if 
not tied up at night by a tenderfoot. 

On each pack horse the panniers are carefully bal- 
anced with such treats as steaks, butter, frozen fruits, 
vegetables and even eggs. All these, of course, are 
carefully wrapped and protected in cooking pans, a 
coffee pot and a dutch oven. Paper dishes and staple 
canned foods completely fill the panniers. Lastly a 
small axe and a shovel are slipped into a pair of 
panniers. Here, too, all equipment must be silenced 
to insure the old horses against jangled nerves. 

The panniers are now topped off by the bed rolls 
covered by a ‘‘tarp.”’ The entire pack on each horse 
is firmly lashed on by a rope which 1s woven into the 
tie called “the double diamond”. Additional bed rolls 
for a large group are packed in Mexican “wood-haul” 
fashion on a pack horse especially assigned for this 
duty. He, also, carries feed for all the pack horses. 

To keep the pack horses from becoming bored with 
their humble station each is allotted a pretty girl as 
leader. Another follows, “yipping’’ him at a steady 
pace along the trail. 

When the pack outfit arrives at the campsite equal 
distribution of duties keeps any one member in the 
camp from being overworked. The different working 
committees are; (1) Wrangling, (2) Wood and 
Fire, (3) Cooking, (4) Cleanup. 

The world of nature holds many wonders for a 
girl if she approaches it slowly and observingly, and is 
willing to hunt out its inaccessible delights. While 
riding along a winding path high in the Rocky 
Mountains she has time to see and feel the lore of the 
forest. If she meets adequately the demands of this 
way of life which is strange to her she will find new 
interests and feel new powers. Indeed, a pack trip 
offers a wonderful challenge to any girl with an ad- 
venturesome spirit. 


WHAT To WEAR ON A PACK TRIP 


“TEN GALLON HAT” 

Whether in the West or East this type of hat serves triple 
duty. 

1. A shade for eyes from the glare of sun and protection 
of face and neck from the severe sunburn of continu- 
ous exposure. 

2. A canopy when the heavens let forth—prevents trickle 
from running down the neck or off the nose. In light- 
er showers serves as a protection for shoulders too. 

3. To use as an emergency pail, and last but not least, to 
hold in your hands, full of oats while Pal-O-Meene-O 
crunches his well-earned ration. 
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LONG-SLEEVED Boy’s SHIRT 

1. To protect arms from dangerously deep sunburn. 

2. To keep you warm when sun goes under. It has been 
claimed that a woolen shirt is cooler in hot weather 
than cotton, and it is certainly warmer for cool eve- 
nings in high altitudes. 

3. To tie around the waist by its sleeves if you are lucky 
enough to be in far-away country where one can ride 
“a la nature” from belt line up (20 minutes out of 
each hour should be maximum for even those accus- 
tomed to the sun). 


LONG-LEGGED UNDERWEAR 


Yes, the kind that Grandmother wears. 

1. It keeps the creases of blue jeans from rubbing the 
skin. 

2. Keeps you cozy and warm in your bedroll when stiffer 
jeans are removed and folded in a sweater for a pillow. 


COWBOY OR JODHPUR BooTs 


1. Gives support to the foot in the stirrup and keeps sad- 
dle leathers and brush from rubbing the ankles. 
2. If weather-proofed, will keep the feet thoroughly dry 
on foot or horseback. Low heels are best for walking 
in steep country where one wants to lead the horse a 
half an hour for every two spent in the saddle. The 
sneakers offer a welcome change around the campfire. 
Put boots under your pillow or bedroll so the dew will 
not touch them so as to insure being able to get into 
them the next morning. 
BLUE JEANS (‘LapiEs LEvi's’”) OR CORDUROYS 
Regular “work” or ‘‘frontier pants.’’ (Best to buy at 
local stores). Corduroys are best for sensitive skin and 
on trips where the weather may be chilly. 
LIGHT SWEATER, LONG-SLEEVED 
Tie the sleeves around your waist, so that in sudden cli- 
mate changes of mountain regions you can quickly put 
on or off as you ride along. 
GLOVES 
1. May prevent rope burn when leading the pack horse, or 
a welcome protection when handling utensils around a 
blazing campfire. | 
2. Protection from too hot sun which often causes per- 
manent blotches on the skin, or from cold when hold- 
ing reins in stormy weather. 
BANDANA 
Ever-useful—take one along and you'll find your own ten 
reasons why. 
TIN Cup 
Put your name on it. Slip your belt through the handle, 
and wear it on your hip, toward the rear. It is sanitary 
to have your own for campfire meals, and it saves time 
when a clear mountain stream tempts you. Saves work 
for the clean-up squad, too, if you keep it clean your- 
self. 
AND IN YOUR POCKET 
A scout knife, some stout string, an extra thong or two, 
kleenex, pomade lipstick, peppermint suckers, a few 
dried apricots or prunes and any little pet gadgets of 
your own. 
Don’t forget a heavy sweater or jacket and the slicker 
which you tie on the back of your saddle, mentioned 
in the above article. 
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attended the four-day camp conference February 3 

through 6 at the Hotel Pennsylvania co-sponsored 
by the New York Section, A.C.A. and the Annual 
Camp Pow-Wow of Camping World Magazine. 
There were delegates from New England; New Jer- 
sey; Washington, D.C. and the Pennsylvania sections. 
There was a spirit of unity, cooperation and serious 
concern throughout the sessions. 

Practical problems of food, transportation, per- 
sonal and war-service activities were discussed by 
committees who had been doing research on these 
questions for some weeks and by speakers from gov- 
ernment, transportation, Red Cross and other agen- 
cies. A brief summary of the conclusions follow, 
listed by topics ‘rather than sessions, as many sessions 
overlapped in subject matter. 


Food Problems: 


Food rationing was explained by Wes Klusmann, 
vice-president of the A.C.A., who brought word from 
Washington that camps would come under either the 
Pooled Book Plan of the Institutional Plan. Further 
details on food rationing are available in Mr. Klus- 
mann’s article in the February Camping Magazine. 

Getting sufficient variety in foods. will be a major 
problem this season, according to Frances Foley 
Gannon, Director of Consumer Service, Department 
of Markets, New York City. Cooks will have to use 
new ways of preparing the same foods and more food 
will have to be grown at or near camps. 


Ge hundred and fifty camp directors and leaders 


Trans portatio n: 


Transportation will be available for campers, but 
with no priorities, special trains, buses or cars. 
Arnold M. Lehman’s committee with representatives 
from all railroad, boat and bus lines, brought out the 
fact that every effort will be made to accommodate 
campers on the regular transport lines on a stagger 
system from June 22 to July 1, or even to July 7 if 
necessary. This plan will be subject to any unusual 
war emergency and directors were warned to avoid 
any travel over the weekends of July 4th and Labor 
Day. 


Manpower and Personnel: 


Camps this year will have to depend on older and 
younger counselors, men with families, men over 
thirty-eight and young assistants in the seventeen age 
level, who have grown up in the camp or have had 
some counselor training courses. Already Dr. Jay B. 
Nash, head of the Physical Education Department of 
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New Y ork Regional Conference Report 


By 
Dorothy Gow 


New York University, has started three counselor 
training courses tor high school seniors, boys and 
girls of 16 and 17. 

War Service Activities: 

A survey conducted by Catherine Hammet of the 
Girl Scouts and her committee on programs showed 
that last season many camps had contributed to com- 
munity and war service through such activities as: 
conservation of natural resources—planting trees to 
prevent erosion, clearing weeds from lakes, clearing 
trails, rust and pest control of trees, building coverts 
for birds; war services—airplane spotting, fire patrol 
and observation, salvaging material, local weather 
forecasting, using station wagons as auxillary ambu- 
lances; community cooperation—teaching first aid, 
swimming, dramatics to local towns-people, making 
bandages and knitting for local Red Cross, making 
blackout curtains for local public buildings, entertain- 
ing soldiers and sailors from nearby camps, sharing 
cars with other camps for shopping, over-night trips, 
etc. 

Physical Fitness: 


The need for more toughening activities was 
brought out in two different sessions lead by Dr. 
Josephine Rathbone of Columbia University and by 
Eugene F. Moses, Director, Schroon Lake Camp. The 
commando obstacle course, which will be used in 
many camps this summer, provoked great discussion 
as to whether or not it is too severe a physical strain 
for boys in their teens. Suggestions were made for 
modifying the course to the age levels and for using 
the natural situations of camping. Dr. Royal Burpee, 
recreation director of U.S.O., especially warned 
against using the course on a competitive basis. Many 
directors still objected to the war-colored course of 
training young commandos, but all agreed the physi- 
cal hardening activities should be increased and that 
even the ‘stepping up” process should apply to all 
activities. Campers should get up more promptly, 
clean the cabins faster and carry through the whole 
day at a quicker pace. 

Farming: 
Additional time and energy must be spent in farm- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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PRIORITIES AFFECTING CAMPING 


Report of Study Group, New York Section 


Directors, at the request of Dr. Willard Nash, 
as President of the New York Section of the 
American Camping Association, a special study 
group was organized to secure authoritative infor- 
mation with respect to certain basic wartime restric- 
tions as they affected both private and organizational 
camps in this summer’s operation. The report of this 
particular study group was related to the following 
subjects: food; materials used in camp construc- 
tion, renovation, and repairs; and camping supplies. 
Wherein regulations were in force, the latest rul- 
ing was secured from government authorities. The 
outcome of this study proved two things conclusively: 
1. As published in the report of the conference of 
the American Camping Association at Alexandria, 
while camping is a wartime asset, because of the 
military and production necessities, supervised camp- 
ing cannot ‘do business as usual’; 2. That while the 
latest authoritative information was secured, it was 
in no way indicative that the procedure as written 
would be valid a month or two hence. 

There is no priority on ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness, and these two virtues have been outstanding 
characteristics of campers for years, and will help us 
overcome the many obstacles facing us because of 
present day conditions. The following is a resume 
of the findings on the three subjects for which we 
have responsibility. 

Food: Reference is made to the report published 
in the last issue of Camping Magazine by Wes H. 
Klusmann. At the time of the preparation of our re- 
port, there was nothing new which could be added to 
that already printed. We reiterate, however, for 
emphasis, that whether or not a camp is operated on 
the pool book plan of Group One or the ration bank- 
ing of Group Three, each camper must surrender his 
ration book No. 1 and the new ration book No. 2 
to the camp management so that stamps expiring 
during the period he is in camp can be deducted and 
removed from circulation. The stamps are another 
ticket of admission, and must be presented. In this 
regard, it seems important that some announcement 
be made to the parents that the surrender of these 
books does not mean an undue sacrifice on the part 
of a family, that only those stamps expiring during 
‘he child’s period in camp will be deducted. 

Materials Used In Camp Construction, Renovation 
ind Repairs: ‘The Limitation Order on construction, 


A T the November meeting of the Board of 
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known as L-41, is designed primarily to prohibit, if 
not curtail, the use of materials and labor when not 
directly contributing to the war effort. The tremen- 
dous demands being made, make it obvious that 
there is not enough of either to go around unless 
these restrictions are enforced. The test of the classi- 
fications of camps is the program. In general, all 
children’s camps would be classed as “educational” 
and come under the limitation of “other restricted 
construction”. This classification, however, does not 
include structures not used for educational purposes, 
such as caretaker’s residence and buildings from 
which revenue is derived. 

The cost limit on educational camps is one thous- 
and dollars for labor and materials per year per 
project without a permit. A project is all work on 
a given site Or Camp. 

Vacation camps are not considered educational 
and are limited to two hundred dollars per project 
per year. 

A. New Construction: If the estimated cost ex- 
ceeds one thousand dollars, authority to begin con- 
struction must be obtained, using Form PD-200. 
Application is made to the local War Production 
Board office when no priority assistance is required. 
Otherwise, it is sent directly to the War Production 
Board, Washington, D.C. 

If the estimated cost amounts to less than one 
thousand dollars and priority assistance is required, 
application is sent to the War Production Board, 
Washington, using Form PD-200. 

If the estimated cost amounts to less than one 
thousand dollars, and no priority assistance is re- 
quired, no application is necessary. 

Form PD-200 may be used simultaneously for 
requests to begin construction and requests for pri- 
ority rating on material needed. 

If existing second-hand material in the way of 
lumber or a building is being re-adapted for use, the 
cost need not be recorded in the one thousand dollar 
limitation. However, new material or labor incident 
to the installation of the new material must be accur- 
ately accounted for. 

B. Maintenance and Repairs: There is no limit 
on maintenance and repair work. It is the intent of 
the government that all existing structures shall be 
properly maintained. Remodeling, however, is con- 
sidered new construction. 

Priority ratings for materials for repair are applied 
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for on Form PD-1A. For either new construction or 
repair work, when priority is required, it is best to 
find out from the manufacturer the priority rating he 
needs, and then make application for that particular 
rating. 

Chlorine: Chlorine in either powder, solution, or 
gas, can be secured for both treatment of drinking 
water supplies and swimming pools for organized 
camps. Orders must be placed through regular 
sources of supply and be in their hands by the Sth 
of the month preceeding the needed delivery date on 
the next month’s supply. The order must include the 
following certification, properly executed: ‘It is here- 
by certified by the undersigned that the chlorine or 
products containing chlorine ordered here will, upon 
delivery, be used only for potable water treatment or 
for sewage treatment or both.” No guarantee is made 
on the type of chlorine that can be furnished. If not 
available in one form, it probably can be secured in 
another. 

Where there is a justifiable need for the purchase 
of a hypochlorinator, they can be secured, but only 
after making priority application. Use Form PD-1A. 

Camp Equipment: Iron cots have been curtailed. 
Some wooden cots are available. Cotton stuffed 
mattresses may be obtained. Linens in quantity will 
be difficult to get, and new kitchen equipment is prac- 
tically unobtainable. 

Medical and First Aid Supplies: Although there 
is government restriction on many basic products used 
in the making of drugs, we have been informed that 
camp directors will experience no difficulty in secur- 
ing medical supplies for their hospitals, infirmaries 
and clinics, as hospitals and clinics will have priority 
on such supplies. Suppliers will have the latest infor- 
mation on priorities, forms to be used in ordering, 
etc. Contact your suppliers now. 

Priority orders will definitely be required for items 
such as quinine (can be purchased after certificate 
stating that it is to be used only as an anti-malarial 
remedy has been presented) ; sulfa drugs and rubbing 
alcohol (restricted to hospital and clinic use). 

Metal cabinets for first aid supplies can be sold 
only to Government Agencies. 





Help the Railroad Express Agency 


Save Transportation 


The need for closer cooperation between camp di- 
rectors and parents in their use of the Railway Express 
Agency services was brought out by Mr. H. M. 
Spendly of the Railway Express Agency in his brief 
talk at the New York Regional convention. 

Since it is impossible for the Agency to set a defi- 
nite time of call in any area, parents should be re- 
quested to have someone remain at home, all day if 
necessary, on the day the Agency has been asked to 
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Camps Are Needed in 1943 


Camps must and will operate in 1943 because the 
need for them is imperative. 

The practical value of camps as potential helpers 
in meeting the acute food shortage is, perhaps, the 
most obvious reason for their being. In 1942 even 
though the pressure was not so great, many camp 
groups throughout the country raised crops for the 
canning factories and also provided much needed 
man power for neighboring farmers in the harvesting 
of their crops. The sum total of this help made im- 
pressive figures. It will be much greater this year 
because all the camps that can possibly arrange for it 
are planning to do this work. 

Their value as necessary recreation centers for the 
children of the country cannot be over emphasized. 
The necessity for conserving gasoline means that 
recreational facilities such as beach playgrounds, 
tennis court centers, and camping grounds in general 
cannot be used frequently as a substitute. Camps, 
therefore, where there are a great variety of things 
to do and people to teach how to do them, all cen- 
tered in one location, become necessities as an alter- 
native. 

These are the emergency reasons for the function- 
ing of camps this summer. The value of living simply, 
cooperatively, ‘on one’s own’, in the midst of the 
friendly .give-and-take of campers, counselors, com- 
munity neighbors, can mean this year, as in the past, 
improved skills and techniques, a stimulation toward 
creative effort, a little more spiritual discernment. In 
the fabric of such living we can learn that nobody is 
all right and nobody is all wrong and that what we 
want most is the chance for the right in all of us to 
be combined and integrated toward a goal of forth- 
right and generous minded living for and by all. Is 
there any greater need for winning a just peace! 

The campers of today are the leaders of tomorrow. 
Their growth and training is critically important 
now.—An A.C.A. Member. 





call. No calls should be made unless the individual 
is actually going to camp, and baggage is ready. 

These suggestions are made because in one locale 
last season, 339 such requests were dispatched with 
Railway Express Agency vehicles on one day. Re- 
ports showed that 46 calls had been cancelled when 
the vehicleman reached the address and 72 returned 
for another call. Of this 72 there were 58 completed 
on the second call, 13 requiring three calls and one, 
four. 

It is the belief of the Railway Express Agency that 
if these facts were made known to parents, a marked 
improvement in this coming summer would be seen. 
It is questionable in the war period whether the Agen- 
cy would be permitted to make even second calls. 
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Campers Make a Folder 


By 
Hallie W olff 


Illustration by Margaret Heise 


and eight young voices started talking at once, 

as the committee for planning next summer's 
camp folder began its work. The eight faces and 
voices belonged to campers from the previous season, 
ranging in age from eleven to thirteen, who had been 
elected by their tent mates as representatives to the 
camp council. We believed that the girls had many 
ideas about what their camp should be, and these 
particular girls had expressed an interest in writing 
the camp folder. 

“Miss Wolff, I think the list of things to bring to 
camp should be more definite. You should have two 
lists—one where everything is needed and one that 
is nice, but not necessary.” 

“T think coat hangers, clothes line and extra flash- 
light batteries should be on.” 


k IGHT eager faces gathered around the table, 





“I think you should say that warmer clothes are 
needed during the last of August.” 

“T think you should have kleenex, safety pins, and 
pencil and paper on the list.” 

Taking the previous season’s folder, we went over 
it section by section. 

~The printing last year was too small—it doesn’t 
look important.” 

“That page” (the one written for the girls, evi- 
dently from an adult's eye-level) “is a waste of paper. 
It should tell exactly what we do.” 

“Couldn't we write that page ourselves? We 
could tell them some of the things we did last summer 
that were fun—like the water hikes up the creek with 
‘Woody’ when we caught crawfish and got our feet 
wet.” 

“I think the girls in the pictures look tired. They 
‘on’t look as though they were enjoying camp.” 

“Couldn't we have a picture of our mill on the 
cover? That’s the first thing we see when we come 
into camp, and it’s one of the nicest things there.” 

“We should have the turtles, too. Everyone likes 
the turtles.”’ 
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“My mother said the letter to the parents was just 
right. We should have that again.” 

“Where you say, ‘Candy and gum are not allowed’ 
you should give the reasons. We discussed it in camp 
council this summer and I think if campers knew 
why, they wouldn’t bring any.” 

“We should tell the girls to wear their hair simply 
so they won't have to be fussing with it all the time.” 

“You should say more than once that a vaccination 
is required so that no one would come without one.” 


Many other suggestions tumbled out, until our pre- 
vious folder was horribly mutilated with red pencil. 
At the end of a strenuous hour and a half, four girls 
agreed to meet the following Saturday to write the 
page to the campers. 


Following through with this wealth of suggestions, 
the folder was written; Mrs. Heise (one of our vol- 
unteers who had met with the committee) illustrated 
it according to specifications; paper and ink were 
chosen with the approval of the girls; and finally the 
finished product appeared. 


Looking back on the fun we had making it and the 
results obtained, we adults wondered why we had not 
done it before. 


POEM FOR WATER 


When I leaned over the hillside spring, 
I knelt beside a wondrous thing. 
When I bent beside the pool 

And cupped the taste of water, cool 
_And marvelous, within my hand, 

I drank the sky, I drank the land, 

I lifted to my thirsty lips 

The beauty that has brought forth ships. 
Kneeling beside the evening spring, 

I tasted of a wondrous thing, 

And while the wood-thrush sang afar 
I drank one small and trembling star! 


FRANCES FROST 
New York Times 
Jan. 10, 1943 





Gift of Paper to Masgazine 


In behalf of the American Camping Association we wish 
to express our sincere appreciation to the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, who contributed the inside paper stock used in 
this issue of the Camping Magazine. 

Through the generosity of this company Mr. Stanton W. 
Mead, who has been interested in camping for some time 
through the summer camping experiences of his family, 
was able to make this contribution to the whole camping 
movement. 

Such a gift in times of peace is sizeable and in wartime, 
doubly so. We are indeed grateful to Mr. Mead and to his 
company. 
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Program and People 
By 
Abbie Graham 





CAMPING IN SIGN LANGUAGE 


E wish to report here a 1942 experiment in 
WW anpin made by Camp Bronx House and 

described by Graenum Berger, headworker 
of Bronx House, Bronx, N. Y., and Sol Rafel, head 
counselor. 

The experiment was precipitated by a telephone 
call to the director made by a social worker who was 
concerned with the need for camp facilities for deaf 
children. The voice on the telephone asked, ‘“Would 
you be able to accommodate deaf children at your 
camp?” The director, surprised at this request since 
Camp Bronx House had up till that time served only 
normal, hearing children, paused a moment before 
replying, ‘““Why I think so. Why not? When can we 
get together to talk it over?” 

Preparations were now begun for the inclusion of 
a certain number of deaf children in this camp of 
hearing children for four-week periods. The direc- 
tors of the enterprise thus explain their method of 
approaching this new situation: 

“No one on the camp staff had more than the most 
fragmentary knowledge of the type of care needed, 
the play life, the emotional and intellectual problems 
that are peculiar to deaf children collectively or when 
in close relations with hearing children. But the edu- 
cational spirit of adventure and the intriguing situa- 
tion set us off to learn post haste. The social worker 
from the Society for the Welfare of The Jewish Deaf 
was of inestimable value in pointing up problem 
areas. Books and pamphlets, although strangely 
limited, were devoured. A full day’s visit by the 
headworker to the New York School for the Deaf at 
White Plains, N. Y. gave insight into what might be 
expected of the children. What was most impressive 
there was the deaf child himself, the absolute nor- 
malcy with which he functioned in several observ- 
able settings. This factor, more than any other, 
helped to overcome the initial fear, secretly enter- 
tained, with respect to working with this group of 
children. 

“Certain information we could not obtain from 
social workers or educators with the deaf. How did 
they function in small groups? What were their play 
interests and habits? Did they need a special coun- 
selor who knew sign language or lip reading; or was 
any counselor, intelligent enough to work with nor- 
mal children, adequate? How would hearing chil- 






dren react to them? How would deaf children react? 


Other steps in preparation were: the securing of 
reports for the prospective campers from the refer- 
ring agency, the employing of a special counselor 
who had “sufficient residual hearing to function with 
hearing children”, and the discussion of procedures 
and program in the preliminary counselor training 
course both in the city and in camp. Although com- 
plete medical reports were available for each child, 
the “psychological, educational and play-life reports 
were never forth-coming.” It was learned, however, 
that while deaf children enjoyed the usual activities 
of hearing children, they showed special interest in 
dramatics, particularly in pantomime, and also in 
rhythmic play. Yet, in spite of the thorough planning 
done, the camp staff awaited the coming of the chil- 
dren with some trepidation. 

The children, however, according to the custom of 
children, began to take over the situation without 
realizing that any difficulties existed. ‘‘A group of 
deaf children arrived on the train with hearing chil- 
dren the day camp opened. The first remarks by the 
hearing children, with their feet barely off the train, 
were effervescent with enthusiasm; ‘Meet Harry! This 
is Bill! That’s Jerry! ‘They're swell kids!’ To our 
amazement the hearing children formed natural 
signs, dramatizing action or ideas without the use of 
orthodox signs . . . Three hours on the train, im- 
mediate acceptance by the hearing campers, a brief 
introduction, and our fears were dissipated. We 
knew we could handle the situation. 


“The deaf children captivated the camp. We had 
thought that the hearing children would be painfully 
and openly over sympathetic. We heard hearing 
children, who came from the most severely deprived 
homes—poverty, broken families—say, ‘We're lucky, 
compared to them.’ But it was never expressed in any 
way to a deaf camper. We had thought that some of 
them with characteristic psychological reserve would 
shun these youngsters because they did not under- 
stand them. A few of them did at first but later 
overcame this social distance. We had thought that 
the deaf children on the other hand, would remain 
aloof, somewhat timid, if not actually frightened, 
and would at least band together in their common 
failing. A few of them did but not all, and most of 
the others overcame this reserve in a day or two.” 

Out of their very differences they built a new pro- 
gram activity. “They jabbered away with their facility 
for gesticulating expression and instructed hearing 
youngsters in the sign language. The clumsy and 
awkward responses elicited laughter, but they were, 
nonetheless, patient with us hearing unfortunates. 
That everyone in camp could converse with them 
after two or three days, that some of our hearing 
children, yes, some of them who were known to us 
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before as special behavior problems, mastered the 
alphabet and additional sign features to a point where 
their speed in finger expression was equal to that of 
a deaf child, was not to exaggerate. Several instruc- 
tional sessions in sign language were held with 
hearing children because of their eagerness to fra- 
ternize with the deaf campers. Printed manual al- 
phabet cards were distributed to help them practice 
at leisure. As a matter of fact it developed into a new 
camp activity. 

“They presented on the whole no different prob- 
lems than the ordinary youngster. Three deaf chil- 
dren out of twenty-eight could not adjust to camp. 


Two of these could not communicate even in sign 


language and the third had other physical handicaps 
in addition to that of deafness. The deaf children 
measured up to other youngsters in all activities. In 
their prolific letter writing they nearly solved the 
governmental postal deficit. They were fabulous 
writers, left out non-essential words, emphasized 
nouns and verbs. The typewriter intrigued them and 
they were forever beseiging the office for its use. 
They took to folk-dancing with avidity, selected their 
female partners with an eye to beauty as well as 
dancing ability. Several deaf boys functioned in 
demonstration sets. At camp fires their pantomimic 
scrips were among the best executed. They were not 
original, apparently having been presented at school 
many times before. . . 

“Their presence caused no observable harm to our 
hearing children, in fact the reverse was actually the 
case. There was concern and interest exhibited con- 
stantly by our so-called normal group. As for the 
deaf children they acted as though they belonged. 
They wanted to stay beyond their time. . . The staff 
too learned about a group in our community that 
needed to be absorbed. Whoever came to camp was 
impressed by the quality of the relationship that they 
established. Residents in the neighboring community 
were sympathetic to their presence and rendered 
assistance when called upon... 

“We demonstrated that a camp program for the 
deaf did not require segregation; but can be devel- 
oped in any normal setting. Sympathetic leadership 
was all that was required plus a bit of daring in the 
realms of the unknown, which made for educational 
intrepidity.”’ 


Order Reprints Now 


Take advantage of special rates by sending your 
bulk order for Mr. Klusmann’s ‘Rationing Reports 
from Washington” to 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl., 
before March 25. 

“Camping—A Wartime Asset’ reprints are avail- 
able at the Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
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TO GET MORE 
CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 





Make The Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Restrictions on travel may compel you to forego 
many of your personal trips this year, but 
through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is “Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 





Send a supply of your camp literature 
to The Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 67 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper... 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Byilding 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 




















WARDROBE LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the stand- 
ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash's WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 
stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand 
up better under hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 

Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 

supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name 
quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


23 Camp Street 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 
















Solve. a waillme 
SUNFILLED 


Overburdened transportation facilities have already resulted in drastic 
curtailment of food supplies . . . higher prices. Aside from insuring a 
lowered cost per serving, one case of Sunfilled No. 5 hermetically sealed 
containers is the equivalent in juice potential and storage space of 13 
crates of fresh fruit. 






GREATER CONVENIENCE 


Any desired quantity of Sunfilled juices may be quickly prepared by a 
single individual without the time-consuming inconveniences of crate 
handling, fruit inspection, slicing, reaming and refuse disposal. 


CONSERVES FUNDS 


Every ounce of Sunfilled products can be satisfactorily utilized without 
waste. Unused balances of concentrated juice may be left in original 
container and returned to the refrigerator, as contents will keep for 
weeks if no water or moisture are added. 


Sunfilled products eliminate perishable fruit losses occasioned by crush: 
ing, shrinkage and decay. Sealed containers will not attract insects nor 
can they be successfully attacked by rodents and other small animals. 


NO ADULTERANTS, FORTIFIERS OR 
PRESERVATIVES ARE ADDED 


When returned to ready-to-serve form by the simple addition of water 
as directed, Sunfilled juices constantly approximate the flavor, body, 
vitamin C content and other nutritive values of freshly squeezed juices. 





pure concentrated 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


will assure a constant supply of delicious, full-bodied 
citrus fruit juices... at a time when the availabil- 
ity and prices of fresh fruits are unpredictable. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASS™ 





Complimentary trial quantities to 
camp supervisors on request. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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It’s Not Camping That's on Trial 


(Continued from page 4) 


Raising boys is more important than raising broccoll. 
Leadership will be mighty important this summer. 
When leadership is scarce is the time when it becomes 


the most important. 
W hat the Farm Does for the Worker. 


how to cook out, how to work on a farm, and how to 
rough it. These are the same activities that are under- 
written in the plan just discussed. They have been 
the blunt truth. They have not always been pleasant 
facts. Fortunately, they are not unconquerable. If we 
face them, with youth, we will all be stronger tomor- 
row. At first it may seem like an ordeal. It’s not too 
big an ordeal when met from the spring board of 











So far we have emphasized what the camper does 
for the farm. The farm also does something to the 
worker. Many of our great men got their sturdiness 
of muscle and character through an early life on the 
farm. Country living put something into their souls 
that stood by them in the form of self-reliance, thrift 
and integrity. Learning by practice means a real ed- 
ucation. Wasn't it the embattled farmers who gath- 
ered at Concord Bridge? It would seem that the 
clarion call today is just as clear. It is not a call to 
meet at one bridge but at every village cross road and 
farm. East to west, north to south, the village clock 
has struck. 

Cam ping for Post-War Service. 

The British Girl Guides Association has announced 
the Guide International Service whereby teams of 
volunteer young women will go into countries liber- 
ated from the Nazi yoke. Camp training has already 
begun. They are learning how to live in the open, 
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camping. Every bit of action will help save lives. 
Every bit will help bring victory. We have no right 
to quit. 
Conclusion. 

Each camp director must draw his own conclusions. 
If this treatise has set him thinking it has served its 
purpose. If planning is added to thinking so much 
the better. The faculty of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege has also done a lot of thinking. In order to help 
the camp director meet this great challenge the col- 
lege is offering three courses in Leadership Training. 
The pre-camp training session has been planned for 
the week of May 24-29. There will be no tuition. 
The courses have been planned to help camp direc- 
tors meet the war-emergency problems referred to in 
this article. A free prospectus giving the details of 
the session may be obtained by dropping a post card 
to the Director of Short Courses, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 
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SECTION NEWS 











Mr. Taylor Statten has been appointed General Secretary 
of the Toronto Young Men’s Christian Association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. George Patterson, who has been appointed 
Counselor at the newly organized Canadian Legation in 
Chungking, China. Mr. Statten retired as President of the 
Toronto Y.M.C.A. in order to accept appointment as Gen- 
eral Secretary, commencing February 1st, 1943. 

- & 4 


Miss Helen M. Gillard, Field Adviser for the Girl Scouts, 
and secretary-treasurer of the Southeastern Section of the 
A.C.A. has accepted a position with the American Red Cross 
and will be leaving for overseas service. 

x ok 


Topics of vital importance to camp directors in the On- 
tario Section were discussed at the January meeting. Some 
of the subjects were: unemployment insurance, selective 
service and employment, transportation, food supplies. Re- 
ports of discussions with government officials in regard to 
these problems were presented to the group. 

Mr. L. K. Hall, Professor of Social Science, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., was the guest speaker at the 
February meeting —Mary S. Edgar, section news reporter. 

* ok Ok 


Dr. Howard Atwood Kelly, internationally known as a 
medical authority and member of the “Big Four’ of the 
original Johns Hopkins Medical School faculty died on Jan. 
12 at the Union Memorial Hospital in Baltimore after a 
brief illness. He was 84 years old. Dr. Kelly who was 
widely known for his contributions to medical science was 
also known in other fields. He was a director of one of 
America’s first private camps, Rothrock’s School of Physical 
Culture operating in 1876, 1877, and 1878. In the years 
previous to retirement Dr. Kelly was active head of the John 
Hopkins department of gynecology and was a pioneer in 
the use of radium for the treatment of cancer—David S. 
Keiser, Pennsylvania section. 


* * 


We are glad to welcomie to the American Camping Asso- 
ciation the new Oregon Section organized at Portland, Ore- 
gon. Miss Elaine S$. Gorham of the Camp Fire Girls has 
helped in the organization of a group of twelve charter 
members and Mr. Joe Tibbetts of the Y.M.C.A. will serve 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Plans are underway in the Pennsylvania section for a 
counselor training course to be given this spring. The ten- 
‘ative program includes four meetings, two lectures and dis- 
cussions and two activity sessions, covering the following 
reas: campcraft, nature, program activities related to O.C.D. 
and military, food production and conservation, personal 
nealth, music and recreation. 

A counselor placement service to assist camps in securing 
counselors through contacts with the U. S. Employment 
Service, schools and colleges will be established by the sec- 
ion. A paid worker is being employed to handle the office 
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GO FORWARD 


With these Camping Guides! 
e 
CAMPING AND THE COMMUNITY 


Seven national camping leaders, in this report of a 
symposium chaired by Hedley S. Dimock, discuss today's 
basic camping problems. The role of camps in commun- 
ities during wartime is stressed and new goals for the fu- 
ture set forth. Volume VIII in Character Education in the 
Summer Comp Selle ..... 2.0.65 ccceecs Paper, $1.00 


6 *‘Musts’”’ for Camp Directors 
CAMPING—A WARTIME ASSET. How to convert camps 


16 wartime Operation. ..... 26... ccees. Paper, 10c 
SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS. 

a ince ad aks come haan anette Paper, 50c 
TALKS TO COUNSELORS, Dimock & Statten Paper, 50c 
GROUP WORK IN CAMPING, Blumenthal...... $1.25 
CAMPING AND CHARACTER, Dimock & Hendry $3.00 
CAMPING AND GUIDANCE, Osborne ......... $2.00 
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details. The plan is being financed by the section and by 
gifts from individual camps. 

A real test of ability to adjust while discussing camping 
adjustments came when a practice blackout interrupted the 
January meeting during a discussion of government restric- 
tions on food and transportation led by Mr. Wes Klusmann, 
special guest for this session.—Marion L. Barrett, secretary. 


z& * & 


Mr. Howard H. Kustermann is leaving Wisconsin, Camp 
Minikani and the Milwaukee Y.M.C.A. to assume the posi- 
tion of associate secretary of the West Central Area of the 
Y.M.C.A. with headquarters in Topeka, Kansas. In addi- 
tion to program responsibility his new position will include 
supervision of two camps, Camp Wood in Colorado and 
Camp Sheldon in Nebraska. He will share responsibility for 
the summer conference for professional Y.M.C.A. workers 
at Estes Park, Colorado. Mr. Kustermann has been asso- 
ciated with the Milwaukee Y.M.C.A. for several years where 
he has been active in the A.C.A., council of social agencies, 
and other community organizations. His many friends in 
Wisconsin feel that Wisconsin’s loss is the West Central 
Area’s gain.—Ray E. Bassett, President, Southern Wisconsin 


section. 
ke * 


Dr. Willard L. Nash resigned the presidency of the New 
York Section at the last meeting of the Board of Directors, 
February 3. He is leaving the camping field to do recrea- 
tional work for the U.S.O. Murray Sprung, first vice-presi- 
dent, will be the acting president until the next regular 
presidential election.—Dorothy Gow, section news reporter. 
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REACHING THOSE 
CAMP PROSPECTS 


Naturally you want to reach good fam- 
ilies. The New York Herald Tribune enters 
thousands of above-average-income homes 
every day in the week. You want to reach 
as many of these families as possible. The 
New York Herald Tribune goes into more 
suburban homes than any other newspaper 
publishing a camp directory. [In making 
contacts this season, you want to avoid 
transportation difficulties. Herald Tribune 
circulation is concentrated within 50 miles 
of New York City. 




















The Herald Tribune Camp Service—giving personal 
guidance in camp selection to parents—is an 
additional enrollment aid for advertisers 











Send for Rate Card and Full Information Today 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 
NEW YORK 
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Gardens for Short Term Camps 
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the gardeners at camp with much worthwhile, techni- 
cal information. 

The members of the Gardening Club at the Settle- 
ment likewise constructed scrap books, gathered pic- 
tures and studied the vegetables and vitamin contents 
of the produce that were planted in the Victory 
Garden. 

When the campers were preparing to leave at the 
end of their two-week trip, each Victory Garden 
camper in charge of a plot, would designate another 
camper, usually his friend and a member of the Vic- 
tory Garden Club in New York, to take care of the 
garden plot for the forthcoming two-week trip. The 
gardeners would continue with their scrap book 
projects brought from New York, or vice versa, and 
likewise keep up with their correspondence. 

At the end of the second trip, the campers would 
likewise appoint a third member of the Victory Gar- 
den Club at the Settlement, who was scheduled to 
come to camp for the third trip, and so on for five 
trips until the close of the camping season in early 
September. 

Some of the accomplishments of the Cooperative 
Victory Garden Projects were as follows: 

1. First of all, it provided a constructive and edu- 
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FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 1943 


WORKING AT PLAY IN SUMMER CAMPS ...... $1.50 
Abbie Graham 

How to make the summer camp an enriching experience 
CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN ADMINISTRATION $1.25 
Hazel K. Allen 

The business arrangements of a camp 

RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE ................ $ .50 
Dorothy Nye. Josephine Rathbone and others 

How to relax and balance energy expenditure with rest 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


PUBLICITY AT ITS BEST 


|| ARTVUE ALBUMS TELL A COMPLETE 
PICTURE STORY OF YOUR CAMP 




























Each Album consists of 11 
scenes of your camp activ- 
ities ready for mailing in 
a beautifully illustrated 
cover. 


Sell them to your campers 
at a profit—mail them di- 
rect to your prospects at 
Ic or li/4c postage rates. 


ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





cational camp activity directly related to the war 
effort. 

2. It made it feasible to carry on a Victory Garden 
Project for the children in a short term camp with 
some degree of continuity and follow-up. 

3. The construction of the scrap books, drafting 
of the blueprints, water color paintings, letter writing, 
menu planning, food preparation, nature study and 
farming—all were excellent media for the integration 
of gardening into the entire camp program. 

4. The Victory Garden Project gave the members 
a true and realistic meaning and example of the 
word, cooperation. 

5. It served as the basis and impetus for the 
growth and development of a permanent Victory 
Garden Club in the City, which geared its winter ac- 
tivities to studying, research, nature lore, trips to 
agricultural schools, gardens, and museums, nutri- 
tion, cooking and home economics. 

6. It provided the children with a year-round inter- 
est in camping, and stimulated some of them to 
search for gardening plots in their back yards or ad- 
joining vacant lots. Some of the children who lived 
in congested areas were unable to find gardening 
space, and thus planted flowers and shrubs in pots 
housed on their fire escapes. 

7. It stimulated some of the members to join the 
Victory Land Corp at High School, and some others 
volunteered for farm work the following summer. 

8. The group achieved its primary objective of pro- 
viding camp with ‘Food for Freedom and Victory’. 
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Elizabeth Shannon.—Miss Shannon has been head of the 
Riding Department at Perry-Mansfield Camp, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, for the past ten years. During that time 
she has led many pack and exploring trips into the primti- 
tive areas of the Continental Divide. She has had numer- 
ous offers of positions in the East: but prefers to live in her 
“cliff dwelling” which is the small town of Clifton, Ari- 
zona, where she teaches in the public schools when she is 
not in the Colorado Rockies. 

Portia Mansfield.—Miss Mansfield is co-director of the 
Perry-Mansfield Camps and Horsemanship Training Course 
at Steamboat Springs, Colorado. During the winter months 
she acts as secretary and assistant to a diagnostician in New 
York City, teaches body-mechanics and runs a moving pic- 
ture rental library on Horsemanship, Dance, and War Ac- 
tivities as Recreation. 

Monte Melamed.—Mr. Melamed is Director of Activi- 
ties for the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association of Williamsburg and Assistant Director of Camp 
Moodna of the Grant Street Settlement. His address is 575 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

William Gould Vinal.—Dr. Vinal has long held a posi- 
tion of national prominence in nature education. He is 
professor of Nature Education at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. and is a regular contributor to many 
magazines. He is author of “Nature Guiding” and ‘Nature 
Recreation” and during the summer is on the staff of the 
National Camp, Life Camps, Inc. 

Otto T. Gilmore.—Mr. Gilmore is Associate Director of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies. Along with other 
responsibilities he directs the work of the Camp Bureau 
and the Camp Division of the Council which serves more 
than 100 agency camps drawing children from Boston. 

Mrs. Otto T. Gilmore.—Mrs. Gilmore is the director of 
the Juniper Trail Camp which is a combination day and 
overnight camp, caring for 60 or more children daily. 


Hallie Wolff.—Miss Wolff is a member of the Cleve- 
land Girl Scout staff and last summer was assistant director 
of the Girl Scout Camp which served 514 campers. This 
summer she will be working with the day camp project 
which will include 12 day camps for 1500 to 2000 girls. 
Her address is 750 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. DeAlton Partridge.—Dr. Partridge is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education New Jersey State Teachers’ College and 
a member of the faculty of National Camp, Life Camps, 
Inc. He was formerly National Director of Research and 
Program Development, Boy Scouts of America, and is at 
present Consultant on Visual Education and Research. He 
is the author of several books ‘‘Leadership Among Ado- 
lescent Boys’, “Social Psychology of the Adolescent’, and 
Time Out for Living”. 

Graenum Berger and Sol Rafel.—Mr. Berger and Mr. 
Rafel, co-authors of the report “Camping in Sign Lan- 
guage’, are at present afhliated with Bronx House as Head- 
worker and Membership Worker. Their address is 1637 
Washington Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
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... TESTED AND APPROVED 
QUALITY 


oo. TOPS” IN VALUE 


..- INCREASED INTEREST IN 
GYM AND SPORTS 





Give your girls the op- 
portunity of selecting 
MOORE Gym Suits. 


Young America is more 
aware than ever of the im- 
portance in keeping fit... 
There is a new enthusiasm 
for physical education pro- 
grams... You — as Direc- 
tors of Physical Education 
— are rendering a real 
service to the nation in 
helping to keep the morale 
of our young people high 
and their bodies strong. 


Write for our new Style 
Book No. C1 TODAY. 
There is no obligation. 











For the (Amateut--- 
THE BEACON HANDICRAFT SERIES 


A series of step-by-step, fully illustrated, self instruction manuals 
for the amateur in the several crafts, written in_ the workshop by 
teachers of the Fellowcrafters Guild, affiliate of Boston University. 


LEATHERCRAFT FOR AMATEURS 
by E ang 
HAND LOOM WEAVING FOR AMATEURS 
by Kate Van Cleve 
METALCRAFT FOR AMATEURS 


by Peter Manzoni 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
by Charlotte D. Bone 


BRAIDING AND KNOTTING FOR AMATEURS 
by Constantine A. Belash 


$1.00 Each 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











Mary L. Northway.—Dr. Northway is lecturer in psychol- 
ogy in the University of Toronto, instructor at the Institute 
of Child Study at Toronto, and Research Fellow of the 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene. She is 
director of Windy Pine Point, a canoe trip center for older 
girls in Ontario. She is author of ‘‘Charting the Counselor's 
Course.” Her address: University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Dorothy Gow.—Miss Gow is affiliated with the New 
York Times Camp Bureau and has been serving as section 
news reporter in the New York Section of the American 
Camping Association. She was Publicity Chairman for the 
Regional Conference held in New York in February. 
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ype ager COVERAGE 
ALL CRAFTS 


woodcarvin 
Indian crafts 
model building 


CRAFT 


leather beads 


cork 


boondoggle 


CRAFT SERVICE 


‘ archery 
lastic metals 
acings weaving 
Write for the “Craft Report- 

er’’. Free to Camps on request. 








Discounts to Camps 337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 








THE METAL CRAFTS 


ARE POPULAR WITH CAMPERS 


Ask for our brochure of suggestions for camp crafts 
and our catalog CA showing tools and materials. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
10 Thomas St. Providence, R. I. 











LEATHERCRAFTS 


Our | ] 
FREE Se TT 
Leathercraft projects can be instructive, prac- — 


tical and profitable. Here at headquarters all 
material and accessories are available for the Belg Projects 
OSBORN BROTHERS 


finest work. 
233 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





LABELS 


NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST PRICES, 
GUARANTEED 24 hour service. Special prices to 
camps and schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 





Wat. 9-4627 
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. materials 
Many patriotic subjects and projects for 
summer camps. Write for catalog CM-3. 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, etc. . . 
not needed in war effort. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 








SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 


Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 


PAPER 


Napkins 

Toilet Tissue 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
ASK US—if it’s pper PREMIER PAPER CO. 
or made of PAPER 475 5th Ave., New York — Dept. C 


Plates 
Wax Paper 











PICTURE POST CARDS 


TELL A VIVID PICTURE STORY OF YOUR CAMP! 
GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS MOST VALUABLE 
PUBLICITY 
Send for Free Samples-and Particulars 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Sth Ave. | DY -5 0) ous New York, N. Y. 





New York Regional Conference Report 
(Continued from page 14) 


ing this year for the double purpose of raising food 
for camp consumption and to help the manpower 
shortage in farm labor. According to Barnard Joy of 
the Extension Department of the U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, 3,500,000 more farm workers are need- 
ed this summer. He suggests that camps can help by 
working in groups on nearby farms, and even better, 
having a roving group of older boys and girls to go 
where needed for several days to harvest crops. Camp 
directors can get information on what are the needs 
in their locality by writing the State Director of Ex- 
tension Service, Department of Agriculture, at your 
state capital. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, physician, 
or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a camp? Adver- 
tise your wants economically in this section. Rates: $2.00 
minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure eight words per line. 
by check, by the 15th of month for insertion in our next issue. 





If you would like to receive copies of an interesting 
monthly pamphlet “Craft Reporter’, mailed free to those 
interested in crafts, just write to CRAFT SERVICE, 337 
University Ave., Rochester, New York. They'll gladly send 
it to you. 
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